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The Arts and Crafts Movement (1876 - 1919) was a 
rebellious, aesthetic and social movement, ft condemned the 
disregard for quality craftsmanship and honesty of function, 
material and design prevalent in the eclectic clutter of Vic¬ 
torian domestic art. It deplored the mass-production of 
poorly designed, badly constructed machine-made objects, and 
the incongruencies of revival architectural styles. 

Socially, its spokesmen called for improved working con¬ 
ditions, child labor laws, women's rights and cultural enlighten¬ 
ment of the common people. These aesthetic and social aspects 
combined in a movement which strove to improve the quality 
of life for the individual and, in turn, the masses. 

The aesthetic and intellectual transition from 19th cen¬ 
tury Victorianism to 20th century-modern was accomplished in 
the 75 years that saw the Arts and Crafts Movement conceived, 

prosper and decline. 

Prior to the Arts and Crafts Movement, American taste 
was largely dictated by English fashion. But, by the late 
1800’s, an arts and crafts spokesman like Elbert Hubbard felt 
qualified in making a disparaging critique of the average Vic¬ 
torian England interior decor. 

In “Little journey to the Home of William Morris,” 
Hubbard cooly recounted the “housekeeping world ... in 
thrall to six haircloth chairs, a slippery sofa to match, and a 
very cold marble-top center table.” The “bouquet of paper 
roses . . . plaster-of-Paris cat . . . wreath of wax flowers in a 
glass case . . . gaudy-colored carpets, imitation lace curtains 
and a what-not in the corner ...” that seemed obligatory to 
the Victorian decorator. 

Thomas Carlyle in Past and Present, and John Ruskin 
in his Seven Lamps of Architecture, and The Stones of Venice , 
were the earliest 19th century writers to re-evaluate the do¬ 
mestic arts and urge a redefinition of aesthetic standards 
in English art, architecture and industrial design. Inspired by 
Carlyle, Ruskin wanted a return to the ideals of medieval 
design and construction. Craftsmanship, he felt, should receive 
more recognition in the aesthetic hierarchy. 

Another major treatise favoring aesthetic change appeared 

in Charles Lock Eastlake’s Hints on Househoid Taste , (1868). 
Unlike Carlyle and Ruskin, Eastlake wrote for the common 
man, and combined philosophical ideals with practical sugges¬ 
tions. 


His studies, combined with an insight into the social con¬ 
ditions of the masses and disdain for the state of Victorian art, 
led Morris to present his principles in a history-making two-fold 
conclusion: First, that art must perish unless it be a peoples’ 
art; second, that the worker must be an artist and the artist 
must be a worker. The relationship of art with work and hap¬ 
piness was expressed by both Morris and Hubbard. 1 

Morris was unique. He is rightly referred to as the 
“Father of the Arts and Crafts Movement” because he acted 
on his principles and made them a working reality. 

Morris’ ideas exemplified the Arts and Crafts Movement 
and influenced designers, architects and artists of two conti¬ 
nents. He founded the design company, Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Co., in April of 1861. Comprised of pre-Raphae- 
lites Ford Madox Brown, Edward Burne-Jones, C.L. Faulkner, 
P.P. Marshall, D.G. Rossetti and Philip Webb, it was described 

as “Fine art workmen in painting, carving, furniture, and the 
metals.” An outgrowth of the group’s work at Red House, 

Morris’ home in Sussex County, the business included conception 
and construction of the entire interior of a home—furniture, 
tapestries, metal and glass work, murals and landscaping. Red 
House was a visual expression of Morris’ beliefs: immensely 
solid, spacious, unpretentious, yet having a romantic and 
medieval flavor. 2 

William Morris was the most enterprising of the company 
and disbanded it to establish Morris and Co. It was this second 
company that dominated his life. He expanded it to include 
wall paper design and, in 1 890, the Kelmscott Press, perhaps 
the most influential of his enterprises. The books produced by 
this press were hand set, illumined and bound. They were 
worthy of reading and pleasing as art objects. 

ft was a visit to the Kelmscott Press in the summer of 
1892 that inspired Elbert Hubbard to establish the Roycroft 
press which later expanded to become the Roycroft shops. 

This direct Morris influence on Hubbard was also reflected in 
writings and lectures by Hubbard and won him the disputable 
title of “The William Morris of America.” 

The American scene in the last half of the 1 9th century 
was, as in England, ready for a change. However, the change in 
America proved to be more widespread as the nation exper¬ 
ienced more drastic growing pains. 

After the Civil War, the nation met and in ways surpassed 
its motherland’s commercial and mechanical power. An exten¬ 
sive rail system united the states and trans-Atlantic trade and 
travel linked them with Europe. Mass-production and the assem¬ 
bly line factory system became sophisticated and effective. 
Capitalism was thriving. It was an era of social and scientific 
growth. But, to many concerned observers it seemed growth 
without consciousness or class. 

The 1876 Philadelphia Centennial and the 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago demonstrated the lack of 
aesthetic judgement that dominated the public mind and which 


Hints on Household Taste was a guide to home fur¬ 
nishings and included specific advice on the design, construc¬ 
tion and ornamentation of furniture, wall paper, metalwork, 
ceramics, carpeting, draperies, jewelry and clothing. Like Rus¬ 
kin, Eastlake promoted simplicity, functionalism and solidity of 
construction. When Eastlake’s essay was published in America 
in 1872, it became an important taste-maker, its influence is 
illustrated in the “Eastlake” interiors of Queen Anne-style 
houses, and the “artistic” furniture of the shingle-style homes 
designed by Hunt and Richardson. 

William Morris, however, was the principle figure in the 
Arts and Crafts Movement. Whiie a student at Exeter College, 
Oxford, Morris studied the writings of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
medieval illumined manuscripts and Mallory’s Morte d’Arthur, 

(c. 1470). 


1 1n “Art Under Plutocracy” (1 883) Morris defined art as “man’s expres¬ 
sion of his joy in labour.” A popular Hubbard epigram was: “Art i§ 
the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 
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ing the intellectual and aesthetic consciousness of the masses. 
Then, as now, the fine arts movements worked from and for an 
elite segment of the population. The Arts and Crafts Movement 
pervaded the homes of the entire population and confronted 
them with aesthetic qualities. In doing so, it lifted them to a 
higher appreciation of all aesthetic qualities, and to a broader 
understanding of their world. 

The hand-crafted aspects of the Arts and Crafts Movement 
were, for the most part, discarded with the impact of World 
War I. The mass-production economy caused by that conflict 
threw the country into the international age of sophisticated 
technology that has been expanding ever since. The ideals of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement remained, however, to surface in 
the designs and work of leading 20th century artists and 
architects. 


was protested by the Arts and Crafts Movement. The shows’ 
massive technological and industrial exhibits of impressive ma¬ 
chines—producing tasteless, gaudy goods—served to reflect and 
reaffirm the public “taste.” 

Fortunately, innovative, fresh forces were moving through 
the country. Educationally the Chautauqua Movement, origi¬ 
nating in 1874, promoted adult education through summer 
programs at Chautauqua, N.Y., correspondence courses, and 
lecture series throughout the country. The Morrill Acts of 
1862 and 1890 provided funds for the establishment of land 
grant colleges and universities. Concern for preschool child 
development and the education of women were voiced by 
Friedrich Frobel as early as 1840, and were, by the end of the 
century, receiving serious attention. 

Religious doctrines were examined, questioned and attack¬ 
ed as narrow-minded and outdated by notable lecturers and 
writers including Henry Ward Beecher, Robert G. Ingersoll and 
the Frenchman, Ernest Renan. They denounced an eternal hell, 

and interpreted Christ as an honest man working to reform the 
church and society. Ingersoll preached a “gospel of health, of 
cheerfulness, of justice, of intelligence, of liberty, and of human¬ 
ity.” 3 Elbert Hubbard, through his Phillistine and Fra magazines, 
would present these thoughts in soft-sell words that the common 
man could relate to and understand. 

Louis Pasteur, Luther Burbank and Charles Darwin were 
prominent scientists of the time who wrought intellectual reve¬ 
lation and social turmoil. Pasteur’s 1858 recognition of germs 
led directly to the germ theory of disease and the pasteuriza¬ 
tion of milk. Luther Burbank pursued the science of eugenics 
and concluded the improvement of the species would result 
from improvement of the environment. Darwin’s On the Ori¬ 
gin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, (1860), and 
The Descen t of Man and Selec tion in Relation to Sex, 

(1871), had immediate impact on all segments of society—reli¬ 
gious, scientific and secular. Hubbard analysed, discussed and 
promoted the work of these men in terms that the newly en¬ 
lightened public could accept and comprehend. 

The late 1800’s was also the time of Henry Ford, Clarence 
Darrow, the Roosevelts, Edward Marckham and Upton Sinclair. 
Inventors, statesmen and reformers were propelling the country 
through a period of rapid growth, prosperity and advancement. 
Yet, an uneasiness existed—the growing pains of a society in the 
process of becoming, but unsure of how to control or cope with 
its changes. 




Sn choosing the name ROYCROFT for his institution, 
Elbert Hubbard paid homage to two famous 17th century Eng¬ 
lish printers—Samuel and Thomas Roycroft. They worked in 
London and were highly respected for the beautiful books they 
made. The name’s translation, “King’s Craft,” held added sig¬ 
nificance for Hubbard. 4 This was a term used in English guilds 
to designate men who had achieved a high degree of skill—men 
who made things for the king. ROYCROFT embodied Hub¬ 
bard’s romantic ideals of people who made beautiful things as 
well as they could. 

The Roycroft mark, an orb and cross, was first attributed 
to a monk, Cassiodorus, who lived during the Middle Ages. He 
was one of the earliest book binders and placed this mark on 
each book he illumined or bound as a symbol of Unity and 
Infinity. The cross and orb appear in many medieval allegorical 
paintings and in works by Peter Brueghel, the 16th century Dutch 
painter. In the late 15th century, the mark was employed as a 
printers’ device by Venetian printers Nicholas Jenson and Jo¬ 
hannes de Colona. When Hubbard adopted this emblem he 
divided the circle into three parts, denoting Faith, Hope and 
Love, and added the “R” for Roycrofters. 


The Arts and Crafts Movement was, in some respects, the 
“patent medicine” that helped relieve this uneasiness. Its em¬ 
phasis on quality, craftsmanship and design related to function 
checked the rampant attitude of “how fast, how cheap” and 
“we can, so why not.” 


The movement’s values and ideals, derived from upper 
class medieval traditions, were translated to meet the needs of 
the late 19th and early 20th century middle class. It was a 
revival of medieval values, not medieval life. In spirit, it evoked 
memories of America’s past, but employed the technology of 
the present. Its crafts guild philosophies were easily adapted to 
American capitalism and worked to improve both the product 

i 

and working conditions. It instilled respect for the worker as 
an artist and craftsman, and respect for the consu mer as one 
who appreciated their work. 

When compared to the more sophisticated fine art move¬ 
ments of the past 100 years, the Arts and Crafts Movement is 
often considered a naive, clumsy step-child, however, the Arts 
and Crafts Movement was actually the more influential in rais- 


4 There are several variations of the origin and significance of the Roy¬ 
croft name and mark, but this seems to be the most widely accepted. 
It is possible that the translation of “craft” for “croft” was based on 
the similar sounds of the words rather than their meaning. Some au¬ 
thorities translate “croft” as meaning “House”. 
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As each department grew, the Roycroft gained new mem¬ 
bers. Recorded figures estimate up to 800 Roy crofters at its 
peak. Some were highly skilled artisans imported by Hubbard 
for specific needs. Others were drawn by Hubbard’s charisma¬ 
tic personality and his dream of an integrated artistic society, 
described in Alice Hubbard’s book, An American Bible; 

“ . . . a society in which men worked and produced quality; a 
society in which ignorance, injustice and fraud were exorcised.” 

Many people became acquainted with the Roycroft 

through its magazines, The Philistine and The Fra. They 
came for a short visit and stayed for years. The majority of 

Roycrofters, however, were native East Aurorans who approach¬ 
ed the Roycroft for their first job, or as an alternative to the 
family farm. Whatever their background, Hubbard gave every¬ 
body a chance. And, through apprenticeships in all depart¬ 
ments, most people found a niche. Those who saw the Roycroft 
as a “free community” or a dilettante’s paradise, were quickly 
given a ticket on the four o’clock train out of town. 

The Roycroft was structured on a share-holder premise. 
Each Roycrofter held shares in the corporation, but received a 
weekly salary rather than dividends. Often, the salaries of 
single people included room and board. When a person left 
the Roycroft, he forfeited his shares in the concern. This Roy¬ 
croft policy of group ownership is often mistaken for socialism 
or communism; actually, Hubbard was highly capitalistic. There 
does not seem to have been any financial value in these shares, 
rather, they served to, as Hubbard said in a 1902 catalog, 

“beget a high degree of personal diligence, a loyalty to the 
institution, a sentiment of fraternity and a feeling of perma¬ 
nency among the workers”. 

Another misconception is that the Roycroft was an arts 
commune. It was not. Rather, it was an industrial, commer¬ 
cial enterprise that was sensitive to and provided for the social 
and cultural needs of its employees and their community. The 
Roycroft illustrated Hubbard’s definition of commerce as 
“human service and no business can hope to prosper which 
does not meet a human need and add to human happiness.” 5 

Weekly lectures and concerts were presented by distin¬ 
guished visitors or resident Roycrofters. “Fra Elbertus”—bro¬ 
ther of the world—or “The Sage of East Aurora” as Hubbard 
christened himself, would frequently assemble the staff to 
test a new lecture, or recount his travel adventures. Night 
classes were offered in many subjects, and those who desired 
piano lessons from Rudolph Roycroft VonLiebich, the Roy¬ 
croft musical director, were released from their duties 45 min¬ 
utes a day for practice. Hubbard also instituted a 15-minute 
morning and afternoon break for outside exercise—a healthy 
version of the modern coffee break. 

Through its publications and products, the Roycroft 
name quickly spread. Elbert Hubbard became the highest paid 
lecturer on the Orpheum circuit and was noted by the Syracuse 
Standard newspaper as: “The only man we know who has 
the supreme crust to charge a dollar for hearing him advertise 
his own goods. 

The interest and publicity generated by a short untitled 
article in the March 1899 Philistine was perhaps most respon¬ 
sible for establishing Elbert Hubbard and the Roycroft as 


Elbert Hubbard, father of the Roycroft, was born in 
Bloomington, ! Ilinois in 1856. At the age of 16, he left home 
to be a traveling soap salesman with J. Weller & Co.—practical 
soaps. Hubbard was successful “on the road,” and in 1875, 
when the Weller Co. dissolved, Hubbard joined his brother-in- 
law in the Larkin Soap Co. of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hubbard’s success as a salesman and advertiser continued 
and he is credited with introducing coupon savings plans (the 
forerunners of trading stamps and coupon clippings), trial sam¬ 
ples (“sending on suspicion”), and later, endorsed advertising 
(“I, Elbert Hubbard . . . ”). 

During his time with the Larkin Co., Hubbard moved his 
family to East Aurora, a small village 12 miles from Buffalo. 
There he joined a literary circle that encouraged him to conti¬ 
nue the program of self-education he had started in his travel¬ 
ing days. 


At this time, Hubbard also met Alice Moore, a school 
teacher who encouraged him with his writing. Hubbard often 
referred to Alice as his “affinity,” and 15 years later, in 1904, 
he divorced his first wife, Bertha, to marry her. I n 1891, Alice 
and Elbert collaborated on his first novel, The Man, pub¬ 
lished under the pen name of Asphasia Hobbs. 

In 1892, Hubbard sold his shares in the Larkin Co. for 
$75,000 and began to seriously pursue a literary career. He 
entered Harvard in 1893, but left a few months later over mu¬ 
tual feelings of inadequacy—Harvard toward his academic prepa¬ 
ration; Hubbard toward their closed-minded pedagogy. After 
leaving Harvard, Hubbard wrote his second novel, Forbes of 
Harvard, and began a series of essays entitled Journeys to the 
Homes of the Famous. Both were published by the Arena 
Publishing Co. 

In the summer of 1894, Hubbard and his son, Bert, 
visited England. He hiked and traveled extensively to the 
homes of famous English writers, artists, poets and personal¬ 
ities. Each of these adventures, whether or not he met the 
famous man, became material for future Little Journeys. 

The climax of the trip was the Little Journey to the home 
of William Morris. According to his son’s diary, Hubbard did 
not actually meet Morris, but did tour the Kelmscott Press. 

This visit was Hubbard’s inspiration for the Roycroft Shops. 

A shrewd businessman, Hubbard carefully controlled 
Roycroft’s growth. The industries expanded from, and in pro¬ 
portion to, existing needs. The press begat a bindery and more 
workers; more workers needed living quarters and lodgings 
were built. Furniture was needed for both workshops and 
housing, so a furniture shop was started. 

As Roycroft books were receiving national recognition, 
Hubbard decided to improve his product by employing expert 
bookbinders to work in leather. The leather work of the bind¬ 
ers expanded into the leather shop that produced various items 
of finely tooled and modeled leather. 

The copper shop grew from the blacksmith shop and 
originally made the lighting fixtures for the Roycroft Inn. 

More and more visitors to the Roycroft saw and admired the 
craftsmanship of the Roycroft wares and Hubbard expanded 
the productions to meet the demands of the mass market. 
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Hubbard, perhaps still feeling resentment over his rejec¬ 
tion by leading publishing houses and Harvard, joined the little 
magazine ranks and published The Philistine and later, The Little 
journeys. In 1908, he began publishing his third magazine, 

The Fra. 


household words. A Message to Garcia , only 1500 words 
long, was written after “a little argument over the teacups” 
with Hubbard’s son Bert, and run as filler in the magazine. 

St recounted the deeds of Col. Andrew S. Rowan, the Ameri¬ 
can who carried a message through the jungle to Garcia, the 
Cuban leader, during the Spanish-American war. The article 
called for loyal, honest men who would do their work—“the 
world cries out for him—the man who can carry a message 
to Garcia.” 7 

The public response to the message was overwhelming. 
Requests for reprints in pamphlet form numbered into the 
thousands. By 1908 it had been translated into eleven lan¬ 
guages with a total circulation of over twenty-two million 
copies. That number is well past eighty million today, and 
the Message continues to a classic motivational essay. 

Unlike most arts and crafts establishments, the Roycroft 
became recognized as a cultural retreat. Accounts record up 
to 30,000 visitors annually in peak years. Henry Ford, the 
Rockefellers, Charles Darwin, Clara Barton, the singer Carrie 
Jacob Bond, Mrs. Thomas Edison and Frank Lloyd Wright 
were a few of the eminent guests who stayed at the Roycroft 
Inn. Thousands flocked to the gala “conventions of the 
Philistines” held each summer to hear nationally acclaimed, 
and often controversial, speakers and performers. 

Elbert Hubbard and his wife, Alice, were passengers on 
the Lusitania when it was sunk by a German submarine on 
May 7, 1915. Hubbard had been the inspirational force and 
foremost promoter of the Roycroft. With his death, much of 
its flair and virtuosity was lost. Publication of the Fra 
and The Philistine ceased. 

Most historians mark the end of the arts and crafts move¬ 
ment with the beginning of World War 1. However, under the 
direction of Elbert Hubbard II, the Roycroft continued until 
1938 when the Depression forced it into bankruptcy. Roycroft 
products maintained their aesthetic, handcrafted qualities until 
the end, despite the introduction of some modern mechanization. 


In June of 1895, the Pendennis Press of East Aurora 
printed 2,500 copies of Volume One, Number 1 of The Philis¬ 
tine: A Periodical of Protest. ” Sts three sponsors, Harry F. 
Taber, William Macintosh and Elbert Hubbard, intended to 
publish only a few issues as a joke and the first number was 
mailed to known literary persons “on suspicion.” 

Harry Taber, who was working for White & Wagoner 
at the Pendennis Press, seems to have been most influential in 
creating The Philistine. Taber was named editor and held the 
original copyright in his name, but much of the copy was 
characteristically Hubbard. Their rationale was explained in 
the first Philistine “Side Talk:” 

“It is because we cannot say what we would in the period¬ 
icals now issued in a dignified manner in various places, that we 
have made one of our own.” 

The name, with its Biblical origins, was appropriate. Hub¬ 
bard later said of the first issue: 
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“We called it The Philistine because we were going after 
the Chosen People in literature. The Smug and Snugly En¬ 
sconced denizens of Union Square called me a Philistine, and 
I said, ‘Yes, I am one if a Philistine is something different from 
you!” 10 

The first issue was pocket size (AVi inches by 6 inches), 

32 pages, no illustrations, in a cream-colored cover. Subsequent 
volumes retained this size format, were seldom illustrated in¬ 
side, and were covered in brown butcher paper. 

During 1895, Hubbard purchased the Pendennis Press for 
$1,000. The following February, he took over total publica¬ 
tion of The Philistine when Taber left over an editorial dispute. 
Despite contributing authors like Stephen Crane, The Philistine 
became increasingly Hubbard-dominated and was aimed at the 
general public. Wit and sarcasm were interspersed with sound 
advice and insights. 

Philistine articles perused all phases of American life, 
offered alternatives to the norm, and attracted a substantial 
and varied audience. By the third year, subscriptions had 

grown to 20,000 a month; in 1900 to 52,000; and by 1915 to 
200,000 an issue. 11 The Philistine and Little Journeys became 
two of the three longest-lived little magazines in the nation. 




and 


The 189Q’s produced many reactionary groups and move¬ 
ments in America. Some, like the suffrage movement, were 
highly organized, while others were short-lived endeavors that 
voiced opinions and then faded. 

Some 200 little magazines appeared throughout the 
country, attacking the literary establishment. They humorous¬ 
ly battled among themselves, but may be considered a move¬ 
ment in the sense they waged a united “revolt against the 
commonplace . . . aimed to overthrow the staid respectability 

of the larger magazine (i.e. Harper’s, Scribner’s and A tiantic 
Monthly) and to open to younger writers opportunities to be 

heard.” 9 


Political cartooning was a growing trend at the turn of 
the century, and The Philistine expressed its views as strongly 
as anyone. A series of cartoons appeared on the front inside 
or back'cover of the first volumes. The cartoons were usually 
satirical in nature and lampooned various strata of society. 

The first Philistine cartoon appeared anonymously in Septem¬ 
ber, 1895—the fourth issue and first in butcher paper. The 
line drawing (probably an engraving) depicted a herd of swine 
crowding toward a precipice. Its caption read: 

“At the Publishers’ convention recently held in San Fran¬ 
cisco the delegates were treated to a steamboat ride down the 

bay where a picnic was held. Police were on hand to see that 

■ 

the delegates did not ail rush down a steep place into the sea 
and perish in the waters.” 

An Art Nouveau-style girl with long, flowing hair perched 
upon a bicycle was heralded as “The New Godiva” in the anon¬ 
ymous back cover cartoon of the November, 1895, issue. 


The Fly Leaf, “A Pamphlet Periodical of the New—The 
new man, new woman, new ideas, whimseys and things,” was 
one such magazine. The Lark and the Bibelot were others. 
The Chap-Book, a literary-elites journal published by Ingalls 
Kimball and Herbert S. Stone of Harvard, became the most 
prestigious of these radical periodicals. 
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Competitive periodicals received knocks and boosts in The 
Philistine. The Lark , a San Franciscan magazine famous for 
nonsense rhymes and amusing illustrations, was parodied in the 
December, 1896, Philistine. Surrounded by snarling sharks, a 
man chased an animated pen and ink jar. Its verse-caption read: 

“When I write poems for The Lark / I do not have to 
think, / S let my fingers chase my pen /and my pen chase the 
ink.” 


were subject to his characterizations. 

Denslow was a mature, established artist when he joined 
the Roycroft Shops, and his work was largely responsible for 
their early recognition as one of the leading presses in America. 
In return, Hubbard’s publications spread the name of Denslow. 

Excelling in all phases of bookmaking, Denslow designed 
17 of the 147 books published by the Roycroft. These books 
that Denslow designed, hand-illustrated or hand-illumined, are 
some of the most valuable Roycroft books. Several examples 
of his work are included in the exhibit, and a complete list is 
presented in the appendix. 

Most of Denstow’s post-Roycroft life was spent on an 
island in the Bermudas. He purchased this island with the 
royalties earned by his SI lustrations for L. Frank Baum’s The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz. Denstow established himself as a 
monarch, and died there in 1915. 


Both the cartoon and verse were signed with a trefoiI 
mark, but the artist/author remains anonymous. 

Samuel Warner was the only professional artist at the 
Roycroft at the inception of The Philistine, and the early car¬ 
toons may have been his work. Little is known of Warner’s 
pre-Roycroft life. Hubbard described Warner’s 1895 arrival: 

Sammy the Artist’ blew in on the way to Nowhere, 
his baggage a tomato can. He thought he would stop over for 
a day or two—he is with us yet, three years later.” 12 

Although only in his early twenties, Warner had studied 
in London, England, where he had been named a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Artists. His work showed strong Art Nouveau 
tendencies and he displayed it in the 15 Roycroft books he de- 
signed. After 1900, Warner designed and signed a series of Art 
Nouveau borders that appeared on the back cover of the Philis¬ 
tine. 


a i 


In 1898, William Wallace Denslow joined the Roycroft 
staff and created the series of Philistine cartoons that appeared 
over the next two years. 

Denslow was a recognized Chicago artist who had studied 
at the Cooper Institute and designed several successful posters 
for the Chicago Engraving Company. He learned of the Roy¬ 
croft Shop in 1896 when, as he said, “I heard that a man in 
East Aurora had published The Songs of Solomon, so I learned 
his name and sent for the book, by letter enclosed in a low- 
comedy envelope done in water-color.” 13 

Hubbard replied, asking Denslow to come to East Aurora 
and adding in the letter that two women had joined the print¬ 
ing staff, and another was serving as an assistant for hand- 
illuminating. 

Denslow was not a resident Roycrofter; rather, he would 
visit East Aurora for a month at a time and work on various 
projects. He signed most of his work with a quaintly drawn 
seahorse, or hippocampus, and became known as “Hippocampus 
Den” at the Roycroft. 

The sophisticated, satirical cartoons found in some Philis¬ 
tine issues are excellent examples of Denslow’s abilities as a 
caricaturist and illustrator. 

The first Denslow cartoon was run in the May, 1898, 
Philistine and lampooned the clergy—one of Hubbard’s favorite 
targets. The illustration was of a mitered bishop sitting in an 
overstuffed chair intently listening to a gramophone. The cap¬ 
tion beneath ran: “The Confessional—Fin de Siecle!” This, as 
all of Denslow’s cartoons, was printed in two colors—red and 
black—and is a wood engraving. His cartoons relied heavily on 
the use of flowing lines and balanced positive/negative space 
for their impact. 

The simplicity and graceful quality of Denslow’s work 
rivals that of his contemporaries, Gelett Burgess of The Lark, 
creator of the famous “Purple Cow” and “The Goops,” and 
Max Beerbohm, an English caricaturist. As with Hubbard, 
nothing seemed sacred to Denslow, and all of society—scientists, 
educators, clergymen, competitors and even fellow Roycrofters- 


; 


The Roycroft was to be considered first and foremost as 
a book press and bindery. The production of books began si¬ 
multaneously with the publication of The Philistine. 

Engaged by the William Morris mystique of books as ob¬ 
jects to be observed as well as read, Hubbard presented the 
book as an art object to the American consciousness. Morris 
made books with the materials, skills and techniques of pre¬ 
machine-age bookmakers; Hubbard, in what was at first a rather 
crude, naive adaptation of Morris’ Kelmscott Press, undertook 
to create the American art book in a similar fashion. Paper, 
inks, type design, casting and setting, printing, cutting, decora¬ 
tion and illustration was all to be done by the hands of skilled 
artisans. 


I he Roycroft philosophy of book production is well ex¬ 
pressed in this “greeting” from a 1902 catalogue: 

“The Roycrofters are a community of workers who make 
beautiful Books and Things—making them as good as they can. 
The paper on which Roycroft books are printed is the very best 
procurable, and some of the initials are hand-illumined . . . Our 
work is the product of the three H’s: Head, Heart and Hand, 
in things made by hand there are no duplicates; and further, 
there is a quality of sentiment attached to articles thus produced 
that never clings to fabrics made in vast quantities by steam. 

. . . Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work; and the ar¬ 
ticle made in joy will give joy again to the individual that 
possesses it . . . We do not sell through dealers nor agents, so 
it is quite useless to ask for our books at stores. Our books 
are made for the book-lovers, and we like to deal with our 
friends direct.” 
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Little Journeys enhance the educational 
value of your meanderings. They place 
you en rapport with the great men and 
women who make history. 

In “ Miriam ” Binding, Two Dollars a 

volume, six subjects in a volume. 
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THE MINTAGE 

Mr= Hubbard is sane 
cash-register. 7%^ Mintage is a 
sample of sane short-story liter 
ature. 

These eleven short stories are 
evolved from a big heart by an 
understanding mind. 

The Mintage is sturdily bound 

Miriam” Binding, with a 
frontispiece portrait of Mr. 
Plubbard. Price, Two Dollars. 
ModeSed-Leather Binding, Ten 
Dollars. 


sane as a 
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in 


HOLLYHOCKS AND 

GOLDENGLOW 

Nineteen essays proving that life 
is worth living. Full of life, light, 
color and fragrance a*. One of 
Hubbard’s most inspiring books. 
Q Beautifully bound, modeled 
leather design, flexible covers. 

Price,- Two Dollars. 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


RIP VAN WINKLE 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING 

The silver Hudson stretches out before 
you as you read : the quaint red roofs 
and queer gables of the old Dutch cot 
tages stand out against the mist upon 
the mountains. 

In Limp Binding, Price, Two Dollars. 


« 


To be rather than to seem—that *s one of the things boys learn at 

The Roy croft School of Life 
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Solomon's Song of Songs was the first Roycroft book. 
Printed in the Hubbard barn on the handpress used for The 
Philistine, it was designed, set and printed by Hubbard, Harry 

Taber and Charles Rosen. Hubbard’s wife, Bertha, drew and 
illumined the initials and title page. It was bound in antique 
boards by a firm in Buffalo. The group produced 600 copies 
of this book and recorded their pride and relief in its colophon: 

“And here, then, is finished this noble book, being a 
study and a reprint of the Song of Songs; which is Solomon’s, 
taken from the Holy Bible. Printed after the manner of the 
Venetians, with no power save that of the Human Muscle, at 
the Roycroft Printing Shop, this in East Aurora, New York. 
Begun on September, the third day, 1895, and finished—Thank 
God!—on January, the twentieth day, 1896.” 

When first published, Song of Songs sold for $2.00 a 
copy. However, by 1900 the fame of Roycroft quality influ¬ 
enced its sale for $25 at an auction in New York City. 

The Roycroft Shop quickly grew when, within a year, 

20 young people from East Aurora joined the staff. “Sammy 
the Artist” Warner arrived and taught illumination to Mrs. Hub¬ 
bard and several of the girls. He drew the designs and decided 
what colors would be used for many of the early books. 

“So Here Then Is The Last Ride,” a poem by Robert 
Browning, published by the Roycroft in 1900, is one of the 
most beautiful books designed by Warner. Each page holds a 
stanza set in a wide border design. While many of Warner’s bor¬ 
ders were intricate, heavy, intertwining patterns, these borders 
consist of delicately drawn Art Nouveau figures that are strongly 
reminiscent of Pre-Raphaelite work. Each book of the limited 
edition was hand-illumined and signed by the illuminator. 

In addition to improving the visual appearance and color of 
the early Roycroft books, Warner introduced the use of Caslon 
Type, an 18th century style of type named for the Caslon firm 
in London. The use of this type by the Roycroft coincided with 
William H. Bradley’s introduction of the same type at the Way- 
side Press in Springfield, Mass. 

The arrival of William Wallace Denslow in 1896 contributed 
to the increasingly good quality of Roycroft book interiors. Den- 
slow’s title-page designs, initials and illustrations had a light, fluid 
lyrical quality that was commanding national appreciation by book 
collectors and readers. His first designs appeared in “Art and 
Life,” a book of poems by Vernon Lee, the pseudonym of Violet 
Page. Limp chamois binding was used on 350 copies; 100 copies 
were specially bound; 12 copies were illumined by Denslow and 
ten by a William B. Favilie, who is otherwise unknown. Other 
books designed or illumined by Denslow are listed in the appendix. 

The papers used for Roycroft books varied with editions, 
but all were quality papers. Those used included Japan vellum, 
Tokyo vellum, Holland paper, rough English paper, antique Eng¬ 
lish paper, Whatman, Whatman handmade, Ruisdael paper, Kelm- 
scott paper, Boxmoor paper, and Kelmscott handmade paper. In 
1899, a handmade Roycroft paper was introduced. The Roycroft 
paper was not made in East Aurora, but did carry the Roycroft 
name and seal as its watermark. As their names suggest, the higher 
quality papers were direct imports of handmade material. In¬ 
voices for these shipments came to thousands of dollars. 

The dominant styles of book design at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury in America came from two major English presses: Cobdon- 
Sanderson’s Doves Press in London, and William Morris’ Kelm¬ 
scott Press. 


spacing of letters determined the character of the page. Roman 
typefaces were usually combined with a minimum of decoration— 
perhaps only a colored letter—to produce a classic simplicity. 

m 

The trend exemplified by the Kelmscott Press, however, 
had a more gothic, medieval, decorative quality. The influence 
of incunabula (books and manuscripts printed before 1500 A.D.) 
is readily apparent. Gothic-style typefaces predominated, and 
illustrations or decorations were usually printed from woodcuts 
or wood engravings. The title page was adorned with initials and 
ornaments with decorative borders, and was often worked as a 
double page composition. Ornate initials appeared throughout 
the book; fleurons replaced indentations denoting paragraphs, 
and were also used as line fillers. Detailed colophons recorded 
information about the materials and makers of the books. 14 

Both styles are reflected in Roycroft books. Sammy War¬ 
ner’s designs for Ruskin’s The Go!den River or Tennyson’s 
Maud, are demonstrative of the Morris/Kelmscott trend. During 
his five-year stay in East Aurora, Warner’s designs became in¬ 
creasingly Art Nouveau, displaying Aubrey Beardsley influence. 

Dard Hunter, the third major Roycroft designer along with 

Warner and Denslow, reflected some Kelmscott influence in his 
earlier designs for books like White Hyacinths and Love, Life 
& Work. 

Austrian art journals and a 1908 trip to Glasgow and Vienna, 
was more rectilinear and used elongated forms and typographical 
solutions similar to those of the Doves Press style. 

Hunter’s first book design was for Nature, by Emerson, 
printed in 1905. It is thought that some of his inspiration may 
have been from the work of Will Bradley. By 1906, however, 
Hunter had departed from tradition in the double title page for¬ 
mat of Justinian and Theodora, a play written by Elbert and 

Alice Hubbard. The Viennese graphic arts influence of Hunter’s 

work helped to modernize the Roycroft’s book format and 
design. 


His later work, developed from reading German and 


In the Kelmscott tradition, Roycroft books always carried 
colophons recording data about the book’s creation. Unlike 
Kelmscott books, the Roycroft colophons were unsophisticated 
tributes to those who had worked on the book. Designers, 

illuminators, pressmen and binders were saluted as “Honest Roy- 
crofters all.” Specially illumined copies were often signed by 
the illuminator. 


Such Roycroft adaptations of established practices offend¬ 
ed some scholars as being crude and eclectic. However, they 
did record the names of otherwise forgotten individuals, and 
encouraged ideals of pride in one’s work. They are also an exam¬ 
ple of the abounding humanness that surrounded Hubbard and 
the Roycroft industries. 

The Village Press of Massachusetts, the CornhilI Press of 
Boston, the Cranbrook Press of Detroit, Elston Press of New 
York, and Thomas Bird Mosher in Maine were among the lead¬ 
ing presses that produced “arts and crafts” books during the 
Roycroft era. Each was somewhat influenced by the Morris 
arts and crafts movement, and the Art Nouveau style popular¬ 
ized by Beardsley. 

The quality of Roycroft books varies. Some seem rather 
clumsy and naive in comparison to some of the work done by 
these leading American presses and the English presses, Kelm- 
scott and Doves. However, the outstanding Roycroft books 
equal, and often surpass in design and craftsmanship, the work 

of these houses. Roycroft may be found in collections through¬ 
out the country. 


The Doves Press sought visually balanced page formats 
through typographical means. The division of words and the 






Under Kinder's direction, Roycroft books appeared in 
both full levant and half leather bindings. Leather spines con¬ 
cealed the stitches and connected the board covers of half 
leather bindings. But both covers and spine were leather in 
the full levant bindings. Marbleized paper was used as cover¬ 
ing for some of the plain board bindings. 

Kinder's bindings rapidly gained recognition and became 
an important part of the Roycroft income, ranging in price 
from $10 to $100 apiece. He worked designs in tooled and 
modeled leather that equaled the work of the more recognized 
binders of the period—Riviere, Zahn, Cobden-Sanderson, “The 
Guild of Women Binders" of London, and the “Club Bindery" 
of New York. Many of his designs were in the Art Nouveau 
style, but also display the influence of his German background. 

In 1905, Kinder wrote a text on bookbinding. The book 
illustrated and explained many of the techniques and skills used 
by Kinder on Roycroft books—gold tooling, marbleizing, stamp¬ 
ing and edge gilding. 

In references to Kinder’s talents, Hubbard wrote: 

“But excellent and beautiful as Mr. Kinder’s books are, 
his best work is in the encouragement and inspiration he has 

given to others." 17 

Within two years of his arrival, Kinder had taught five 
apprentices to nearly complete a full levant book, and 40 
others had become skilled in parts of the production. 

Axel Edward Sahlin worked in both the typesetting de¬ 
partment and bindery of the Roycroft. Sahlin had several 
examples of his composition work displayed in Swedish trade 
journals before being invited to join the Roycroft. 

Under Kinder's instruction, Sahlin learned the book¬ 
binding craft and produced bindings of excellent workmanship. 
One of his most beautiful bindings was a full levant, designed 
with modeled intertwining thistle leaves and a tooled cross- 
hatching pattern. The entire cover is worked in either modeled, 
tooled or blind stamp techniques. Sahlin signed his work with 
his initials, intertwining the “S" with the “A." 

Sahlin was the superintendent of the Roycroft typesetting 
department in 1915, and later became a prominent printer in 
the Buffalo area. He also wrote “Typographic Expressions," a 
book of principles and methods in printing, and was a noted 
lecturer on printing practices in the United States, Canada and 
Sweden. 


Since not all of the books in even one Roycroft edition 
were handled identically, some of the Roycroft books are truly 
one-of-a-kind art objects. Although handmade, many were par¬ 
tially mass-produced to meet supply demands. The 1899 edition 
of Essays of Elia featured 970 copies printed on Kelmscott 
handmade paper with hand-drawn, illuminated initials. These 
copies are not signed. In the same edition, 100 copies were 
specially hand-illumined and signed by the artist, then bound in 
limp chamois with silk lining. 

The Deserted VIIIage, (1898), designed by Denslow, 

was printed in an edition of 500 hand-illumined copies. Five 
copies were specially illumined with freehand watercolor sketch¬ 
es on several pages. These delicate illustrations are beautifully 
handled, and the Elbert Hubbard Museum and Library has one 
of the five in its collection. 

An even rarer Roycroft book is one out of 1,340 copies 
of the 1899 edition of Rime of Ye Ancient Mariner by S.T. 
Coleridge. This book was designed by Denslow and his lyrical 
illustrations and initials ornament several of the pages. A gen¬ 
eral edition of 900 copies was printed on handmade paper and 
bound in flexible chamois. A second edition of 400 copies 
was illumined. Forty copies of “Rime of Ye Ancient Mariner" 
were printed on Japan vellum and one of these was specially 
illumined. 


Two more notable Roycroft bookbinders were Fritz Kranz 
and a Mr. Swartz. Both men were brought from Germany by 
Hubbard. Little is known of either of these men, except 
Swartz was supposedly a specialist at applying the gold gilding 
on such Roycroft books as Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

A typical fine book covering of the Roycroft era was a 
soft chamois, known technically as “limp ooze," but often re¬ 
ferred to as “window cleaners" or “mouse skin." These cha¬ 
mois covers were then backed with silk doublers. Most of the 
Roycroft books from the 1895-1900 period were bound in this 
manner, or in vellum, limp vellum, crushed levant, drab or flex¬ 
ible chamois, and antique boards—a hard covering made from 

firmly packed paper fiber. 


From 1895 to 1900, the Roycroft books were bound by 
a firm in Buffalo, but not all were done to Roycroft satisfac¬ 
tion. Hubbard felt that better quality could be produced at 
the East Aurora shop. 

Progressing with plans for the bindery, Hubbard searched 
for an expert in the craft and finally located Louis H. Kinder 
in Leipsic, Germany. Kinder was later described as, “a man 
who had spent several years (s^ven years apprenticeship to a 
master bookbinder) learning his trade, and had recently been 
forced into a big shop where he was only a spoke in the wheel. 
It was a great joy to this man to have the Roy crofters find 
him, and it was a great joy for the Roycrofters to find him." 15 

“The Little Man from Leipsic" arrived in East Aurora in 
1900 and “began to work miracles in levant . . . with no machi¬ 
nery but his hand-tools." 16 Two girls from the illuminating 

* 

department moved to the bindery to become his apprentices, 
and so the bindery grew. 
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In the same year, plans for the present Roycroft Inn were 
begun by Hubbard, Denslow and Warner. The Inn had been 
slowly evolving. The original little print shop became a recep¬ 
tion room and library in 1896. Then dining and sleeping ac¬ 
commodations were added and it became the Philansterie, serv¬ 
ing as housing for workers. The workers were later moved to 
Emerson Hall, a large wooden dorm constructed on a side 
street. A two-story wing of individual rooms was later connect¬ 
ed to the chapel wing by a large open dining area. By 1903, 

the Roycroft Inn was ready for occupancy. In 1905, it was 
expanded again when a three-story south wing was added. Then, 
in 1906, a two-story extension of the south wing was added, 
and in 1907, a peristyle was built to unify the two wings. 

The clean, square lines of the Inn are similar in several as¬ 
pects to those of the Chicago school, and this may be traced to 
Denslow, one of the designer/architects from Chicago. The mas¬ 
sive oak inn door, six feet wide and eight feet high, carries the 
carved message: “Produce great people, the rest follows.” 

I nstead of being numbered, each of the sleeping rooms 
was named for a famous person, with the furnishings of the 
room carried out in harmony with that person’s character. 

Guests had their choice of rooms commemorating, among many, 
Beethoven, Robert Browning, Burne-Jones, Cleopatra, Darwin, 

Emerson, Benjamin Franklin, Jane Austen, Socrates, Whistler or 
Whitman. In keeping with Hubbard’s ideas about health, several 
of the rooms had outdoor sleeping porches, renting for $3.50 
a day. Specially furnished rooms with private bath were $4.00 
a day, and “very specially” furnished rooms were in the tower 
above the rear of the entrance hall. 19 The top room was the 
John Ruskin room, and beneath it was the William Morris 
room. The entire Inn was furnished with Roycroft furniture 
and fixtu res. 

Several authorities have considered the possibility of 
shared influences between Frank Lloyd Wright and the Roycroft 
Inn. Wright visited the Roycroft and designed several homes in 
Buffalo for friends and relatives of Hubbard. In 1904, Wright 
built the famous Larkin Building for the firm that Hubbard had 
left a dozen years earlier. In the same year, Wright designed a 
home for D.D. Martin, one of Hubbard’s Larkin partners, and a 
home for William R. Heath, whose wife was Hubbard’s sister, 
Mary. The Roycroft Inn, with the variety of purpose reflected 
in its plan, the exposed rafters and the heavy architrave of the 
peristyle supported by massive, squared columns, may be a pro¬ 
totype of several homes later built by Wright 


The architectural aspects of the Roycroft developed as 
individual shops were added and the need for additional space 
became apparent. 

The first shop was an unpretentious little frame structure 
built next to the Hubbard home. The inside resembled an 
English chapel with bare rafters above and a large open fire¬ 
place on one side of the room. As the building became in¬ 
creasingly crowded, Hubbard obtained a large tract of land 
across the street and plans were begun for a new shop and 
bindery. 


A favorite Hubbard story tells of him going throughout 

the countryside offering farmers a dollar a load for “hard-heads, 
(fieldstones), delivered to his empty lot. An estimated 1,500 to 
4,000 loads were reported delivered before farmers tired of 
clearing their fields. At this point, it was claimed, “The only 
hard-heads there were within five miles^of East Aurora were 
those piled up in front of the Roycroft Shop.” 18 

This stone was used to build first the “chapel,” which be¬ 
came a meeting room and sales gallery. Then, in 1900, more 
of the stones were used to partially build a large “L” shaped 

shop which eventually housed the print shop, illuminating de¬ 
partment, artists’ studios and business offices; and the copper 
shop, a small, centrally-located building. A power house and 
large wooden structure to house the bindery, leather shop and 
wood shop was also constructed. 


The new “L” shaped shop combined a Tudor-style upper 
story with the “hard-head” first story, and a Norman-style 
tower rising at the bend. Its roof was of heavy terra-cotta tiling 
and the inside walls were finished in Flemish oak with an ele¬ 


gant fireplace extending to the raftered ceiling. Massive oak 
doors and wooden plaques under the windows carried messages 
to the workers: “Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 

The institution of the 
Lift the stone and thou shall find 


Knock ... I hink . . . Seek. 


work. 

dear love of comrades. 


me. 


In later years, Hubbard would refer to certain of their de¬ 
signs or styles of products as being “Roycroftie,” a term which 
may also be applied to their architecture. A 1900 catalog des¬ 
cribes their architectural plans and methods: 

“The Roycrofters build as the painter paints or the poet 
writes. They rub out and do over that which does not please 
them. The plans of the building change between every rising 
of the sun and the going down of the same . . . Roycrofters 
are their own builders. When the printers are out of copy they 
go and lug rocks to those who lay the stones in place ...” 


19jhe rates at the Roycroft inn fluctuated and conflicting figures may 
be found. 
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^f!(ERE are two 

superb 

styles of Roy- 
croft Chairs 
p3) They are made 

for comfort and 
constant use. Their simplicity 
of design and quality of work¬ 
manship and materials make 
them beautiful in themselves. 

For your library or den, these 
two chairs will fill a need and 
at the same time give you con¬ 
stant joy J5& Our furniture is 
made of the solid wood—no 
veneer. We use only the best 
grade of quarter-sawed red oak 

and African or Santo Domingo 
mahogany. The oak is finished 
in our own weathered finish, a 
combination of stain, filler and 
wax polish, that produces a 
most satisfying and positively 
permanent effect. The mahog¬ 
any is finished in exactly the 
same way excepting, of course 

the soft, red tones of the nat¬ 
ural wood are preserved and 
brought out. 

The seats are furnished with 
strong coil springs, and uphol¬ 
stered with a first quality of 
Spanish cowhide, in a color to 
harmonize with the wood. 

These two chairs are as nearly 
perfect in design and work - 

manship as chairs can be 
made The price in oak is 
$20.00 each, or $35.00 for the 
pair; and in 

each, or 

F. O. B., East Aurora. 
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Arm Rocker, No. 0107 (Spring Seat) 


Seat, 22 l /i inches wide; 20 inches deep 


Back, 24 inches high 


J 


mahogany, $24.00 
$42.00 for the pair. 


Armchair, No. 0106 (Spring Seat) 

Seat, 22 J -2 inches wide ; 20 inches deep ; 17 inches 

high. Back, 24 inches high 
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William Morris as evidenced by the version Roycroft mar¬ 
keted of the famous Morris Chair. The Morris influence is 
further substantiated through Hubbard’s open adoption of the 
philosopher’s ideals, theories and writings. 

A less certain influence is* that of Gustave Stickley, a fur¬ 
niture designer and maker in Rochester, N.Y. The Roycroft 
furniture predates Stickley’s by a year. However, the publica¬ 
tion of Stickley’s Craftsman Magazine in 1901 certainly allowed 
for an exchange of ideas between the two. In the same year, 
Stickley showed a selection of his new furniture in the Pan- 
American International Exposition in Buffalo. Later in that 
summer of 1901 Stickley visited the Roycroft, so it is highly 
probable each influenced or strengthened the other. 

As with all Roycroft items, the furniture was individual¬ 
istic. Each piece was made by one man, yet each man could 
make any piece. No set stock of furniture was carried: the 
pieces were made as ordered, with approximately two months 
required to fill an order. A 1901 furniture catalogue describes 
every piece as “signed by the man who made it,” but this prac¬ 
tice seems to have been discontinued later. 

Most of the furniture was made from oak or mahogany, 
and occasionally local woods like maple and walnut. All lum¬ 
ber was weather-seasoned for five years, then kiln-dried for 
three months at 160 degrees F before being made into furni¬ 
ture. 2 ^ The dark reddish-brown stain characteristic of most of 
their pieces, known as the Roycroft stain or Roycroft brown, 
was developed in this shop. 

Roycroft furniture designs were severely simple. Formed 
with rectilinear, squared lines, they usually lacked any surface 
decoration, except the carved Roycroft emblem, or the word 
“Roycroft.” Pieces were joined by mortise and tenons or 
dowels. A first-hand report by an ex-Roycroft tour guide re¬ 
veals that, at least in later years, “. . . we were told to tell visi¬ 
tors that no nails were used in the furniture . . . unless we saw 
someone in the shop pounding a nail.” 22 

Leather upholstery was made from American russet and 
India cowhide, stained to match the wood. A “special treat¬ 
ment” guaranteed it would be soft, pliable and “good for 
ninety-nine years.” All upholstered pieces had spring seats, 
and large-headed copper tacks or nails were used to attach the 
leather. Non-upholstered chairs had heavy sole-leather seats 
supported beneath by heavy webbing. 

Hand-wrought copper or iron furniture trimmings and 
handles were made by Roycroft workmen in the copper shop. 
The glass panels in either cabinets, buffets or sideboards were 
plate glass, clear French papered stock, or coppered glass de¬ 
signs made from clear sheet glass and heavy-ribbed copper. 

The shop produced a variety of goods, including several 
chair styles; tables; single, three-quarter, double and double- 
decker beds in four different designs; settees; a child’s crib and 
high chair; sideboards; serving tables; desks; bookshelves and 
tabourets. 23 By 1916 Roycroft had turned away from massive 
items to smaller ones, more easily sold and shipped. 


Roycroft furniture developed from necessity. The evolu¬ 
tion of the shops and Roycroft Inn meant new buildings that 
needed furnishing as workshops, offices and living quarters. 

When the Inn was completed in 1903, it had two dining 
rooms, a salon, library and 60 bedrooms with sleeping porches— 
accomodations for approximately 380 guests—all needing furni¬ 
ture. Hubbard originated the “Roycroftie” line of appurte¬ 
nances to meet this need. 

Commercially, the furniture is first mentioned in the New 
York Sun $ October 29, 1899. A 1901 Roycroft book catalogue 
lists several pieces, including a Morris-style chair. 

Roycroft furniture is commonly considered an example 
of the Mission style, patterned in part from furniture built 
by Spanish missionaries in the Southwest. Mission lines were 
straight, simple, austere, with little consideration given to decor- 
ation unless it also provided structural support. Mission style 
designers favored rigidly rectangular structures joined by mor¬ 
tise, tenon and dowel. The Mission was itself an outgrowth 
and simplification of the Craftsman style evolving from Charles 
Eastlake and popularized by Henry Hobson Richardson. With 
its sense of beauty through utility, its clean-lined elegance and 
lack of superfluous ornamentation, Mission is also reminis¬ 
cent of the furniture built by the Shakers of southern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It ranks with Craftsman and Roycroft furniture styles 
as one of the major native forerunners of the work of Frank 

Lloyd Wright and other 20th century designers. 

* 

Hubbard, however, was moved to make the following 
distinction concerning Roycroft furniture in the May, 1904, 
issue of the Philistine: 

“Roycroft furniture is not mission furniture. It ? s Roy¬ 
croft and built Roycroftie. Our styles are our own and our 
patterns are designed and developed right here. We don’t make 
a great quantity of furniture, but what we do make is made 
honestly by hand, it will never wear out, nor will you grow 
tired of it. The plain, simple, honest production never grows 
old and there is a satisfaction to be gotten from such things . . .” 

Similarly, in the September issue of the same year, more 
virtues of the “Roycroftie” line are propounded: 

“ . . . you can’t surround yourself with too much simpli¬ 
city. Simplicity does not necessarily mean scarcity or cheapness. 
You can surround yourself in your library or dining room with 
a few pieces—not too many—of Roycroft Furniture and not 
feel the depressing atmosphere of over-decorated and over¬ 
finished stuff. Nor would you feel that you had cheap stuff. 
Roycroft Furniture is not cheap, nor, on the other hand, is it 
expensive, because you get your money’s worth in every in¬ 
stance. You get all we claim and more too: Simplicity, strength 
and durability.” 

Unlike other Roycroft departments, the furniture shop 
does not seem to have had a particular designer or supervisor. 
James Cadzow, a local carpenter, is credited with teaching a 
dozen or more Roycrofters to make furniture by hand—“furni- 

m ■ 

ture that will do us all proud. 

The origin of the design (or lack of design, as some con¬ 
tend) is not known. One story credits Elbert Hubbard with 
the design of a bindery work table which became the proto¬ 
type for following pieces. Roycroft furniture contains many 
of the characteristics of that furniture designed and built by 


20 ) 


23 A tabouret is a low ornamental stand or stool on which planters were 
often displayed. 
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Copper Jardiniere 


Modeled-Copper Fernery 


Diameter, 10 inches 

Price, $10.00 


Diameter, 7 inches. Height, 3 inches 

Price, $6.00 


HE living color of plants is first to catch the eye in any surroundings . 
The jardiniere affords a chance to drive home a fine sense ofharmony 
by its being thus at the center of attraction *&> Hammered copper has 
natural warmth that harmonizes wonderfully with the gloss and glint 
of palm-leaves, or the rich massed green of ferns ^ The Roycrofters make 
jardinieres of copper and brass, which , unlike jragile crockery and mortals 

“under sentence of death, with an indefinite reprieve . ” 
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Roycroft Bowl 


Brass Jardiniere 


Diameter, 10J inches. Height, inches 

Price, $6.00 


Diameter, 12 inches. Height, 11 inches 

Price, $20.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y 


We believe in books, of course, but we believe also in the (great 

out-of-doors—The Roycroft School of Life 
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Roycroft furniture was marketed only through the Fra 
and the Philistine , and was not considered a major Roycroft 
industry. Clean lines gave it a sense of stark, utilitarian beauty, 
but much of what was produced was not distinctive. With the 
exception of the Roycroft mark that embellished each piece, 
the shop's furniture is visually indistinguishable from many 
Mission style pieces,;s. 

The quality of craftsmanship was always high on Roy¬ 
croft items, but the design of the more mass-marketed pieces 
is often less than successful. The metal hinges and pulls don’t 
seem integrated with the over-all composition, and a cumber¬ 
some, mundane sense of awkwardness overpowers many pieces. 

Nonetheless, the elite line of Roycroft furniture is a 
beautiful example of arts and crafts furniture. Specially-ordered 
chairs, room panels and similar pieces combined tooled leather 
upholstery in a simple, flowing configuration. The special 
Miriam Chair—like those which graced the rostrum in the salon 
of the Roycroft Inn—is an example. The expert bookbinder 
and leather-worker, Frederick Kranz, produced its intricately- 
modeled leather back, side panels and seat cover. 


The leather shop, like other Roycroft departments, also 
produced exquisite one-of-a-kind items. The modeled leather 
screen designed and most likely executed by Frederick Kranz 
is one such piece. This screen was a wood-framed triptych with 
tooled leather panels. A horizontal board partitioned off the 
top third of each panel. This upper section depicted wild ducks 

lighting on a lily pond, a tree-studded horizon fading in the dis¬ 
tance. The lower portion of the screen showed an underwater 
view of the pond with numerous fish, plants and root systems. 

Other unique pieces combined several types of leather 
and materials. The following advertisement describes a lady’s 
purse designed by Kranz: 

'This bag is truly a Roycroft production. We have made 
the frame of hand-hammered copper and silver. It is set with 
tigereyes. These bags are hand-laced with strips of the best 
goatskin, which excells any other leather in durability. The 
hand-braided handles are made of the same material. English 
Calf is the stock used in making these bags. The lining is best 

quality soft-toned ooze-calf.”25 


(Ac sdeat&vi 


The leather shop was one of the smaller Roycroft shops 
where five to ten craftsmen worked under Frederick Kranz, 
shop supervisor and head designer. Kranz was a German immi¬ 
grant living in Philadelphia when Hubbard asked him to join 
the Roycrofters and expand the leather shop. 

Similar to several Roycrofters who eventually struck out 
on their own, Kranz later left the Roycroft to establish his 
own "Cordova Shops,” specializing in fine modeled leather 
goods. One of Krantz’s students at the Cordova Shops was 
George Scheidemantel, also a former Roycrofter. Scheideman- 
tel became highly skilled in leather craft and returned to the 
Roycroft in 1915 as supervisor and head designer. 

Designs created by these two men adorned the sundry 
leather goods advertised by the Roycroft in its publication, 

The Fra . 

mats, glove cases, tie and cuff cases, writing cases, card and 
photo cases, desk sets and wastebaskets were a few of the many 
modeled leather items included in the Roycroft line. More than 
50 items were listed in one catalog and ranged in price from a 
$2 memo book to a $65 desk set. This same catalog described 
Roycroft leather crafts as being “the first modeled leather in 
America, and still first by a long, long way. 

Roycroft designs favored floral or naturalistic motifs, as 
indicated by some of the names—moth design, dragonfly design 
and butterfly design. Popular floral designs were iris, wheat 
and dogwood. Several highly stylized floral patterns appeared 
in their “conventional” designs. The designs were drawn on 
tracing paper, then transferred to the wet leather. Roycroft 
craftsmen used only three types of hand-modeling tools, and 
none of the items were stamped. 

In keeping with the Roycroft aesthetic, leather designs 
were dominated by curvilinear Art Nouveau motifs. In the 
more abstract designs, intricately tooled areas were juxtaposed 
and balanced with large, untooled areas. By skillful manipula¬ 
tion, several spacial planes were often built up on one piece of 
leather. The color scheme was usually a two-tone brown or a 

two-tone blue, and quite a number of pieces had part of the 
design touched in gold. 




The Roycroft copper shop grew out of the blacksmith 
shop. A Roycroft catalog from 1900 explains that andirons 
were needed for large fireplaces in the shops. “Josh” ham¬ 
mered them out at the village blacksmith shop, and an admiring 
visitor to the Roycroft quickly bought them.26 The blacksmith 
shop was annexed and sprawling sea horse andirons became a 
Roycroft product. With the completion of the Roycroft Inn 

in 1903, lighting fixtures were produced and these also became 
marketable items. 

Karl Kipp, a former banker who came to East Aurora in 
1908 and worked in the bindery, was most responsible for or¬ 
ganizing the copper shop. Commercial blacksmithing had been 
by that time phased out, so the copper shop moved into the 
old blacksmith building. The Roycroft Copper Shop eventually 
employed as many as 35 craftsmen and produced more than 
150 different items. Their line included many styles of vases, 
bowls, bookends, candlesticks, letter openers, trays, flower pot 
urns, desk sets, lamps and hat pins. The prices ranged from a 
50-cent letter opener to a $60 lamp. 

For the three year period from 1912 to 1915, Karl Kipp 
left the Roycroft and established his own copper shop, “The 
TooKay Shop” in East Aurora. Following the deaths of Elbert 
and Alice Hubbard in May, 1915, Elbert II pursuaded Kipp to 
return to the Roycroft. 

Despite his break from the Roycroft, Kipp must be con¬ 
sidered the major designer of Roycroft copperware. Several 
pieces and designs made by Kipp in the TooKay Shop were used 
and sold in the Roycroft shops upon his return. Henry Unver- 
dorf, Walter Jennings and Leon Varley were some of the leading 
craftsmen in the shop, and Roy Johnson was shop foreman in 
the later Roycroft period. All of these men continued their 
craft work long after the Roycroft closed. 


Handbags of varying sizes and styles, circular table 
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26n 0 surname is known for “Josh”. 

“Folks Who Do Things” A Catalog and Some Comment, 1900, P. 25. 


This reference was found in: 
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Hubbard was neither an artist nor craftsman, but he was 
a charismatic public relations expert. His ideals attracted many 
creative personalities who were searching for the opportunity 
Hubbard offered in East Aurora. 

Many were drifters with little or nothing to their name. 

r 

Others were disillusioned with their position in life and found 
in the Roy croft a philosophy which cultivated and encouraged 
their creative endeavors. Some, using the Roycroft as a “home 
base/' continued their careers in various parts of the world, 
while others drifted back into obscurity. 

At the Roycroft, these skilled artist/craftsmen conducted 
classes, designed buildings and books, painted murals, drew illus¬ 
trations, produced sculptures—ail helping to create and sustain 
the aesthetic atmosphere that was the heart of the Roycroft. 


Early Roycroft metal designs were rather crudely execut¬ 
ed from hammered and bent copper. They greatly improved 
under Kipp, a self-taught designer, but retained their simple 
lines and visual emphasis on function. Kipp conceived each de¬ 
sign, then turned the prototype over to an assistant, who made 
special tools to execute the details more rapidly. 

The most notable characteristic of Roycroft copper was 
the overall decorative surface texture achieved through hammer¬ 
ing and planishing. The entire su rf ace of many objects would 
be covered with this distinctive hammered texture and one tray 

could demand as many as 5,000 “wallops. 

Skilled craftsmen such as Roy Johnson could produce 
ten trays a day, which equaled at least 50,000 “wallops.” 

Several designs required that four sides of a square copper rod 
be hammered. Craftsmen would hammer two sides of the rod, 
then place the piece on a blotter while hammering the other 
two sides, thus cushioning their blows and protecting the origin¬ 
al tooling. 
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BURT BARNES 


During the period that Roy Johnson supervised the copper 
shop, one of his duties was figuring the price per piece. A 
craftsman's time was worth four cents a minute. This was mul¬ 
tiplied by the length of time it took to make the item, and then 
doubled to obtain the selling price. 

Several of the most gracefu I Roycroft flower vases com¬ 
bined copper with glass tubes, the glass sections being produced 
in Kokomo, Ind. All of the Roycroft metalware was hand- 
fabricated through various methods. In later years, some of 
the candleholders and bookends were pressed shapes that were 
then hand-tooled. The Roycroft also produced many small 

spun items. A flat disc of copper would be held tightly 

/ 

against a wooden form mounted on a lath. As the lath rotated, 
the metal was pressed to fit the wooden form. Roycroft vases 
were often spun on a lath out of a piece of copper tubing be¬ 
fore receiving the hand-hammered surface decorations. Trays 
were usually shaped by hammering the copper sheet over a 
maple block; handles would then be soldered into position. 

Some of the most distinctive and handsome Roycroft cop¬ 
per was produced during 1910-11, following Dard Hunter's re¬ 
turn from Vienna. Hunter, one of the foremost general designers 
of the Roycroft, was a friend of Kipp and is credited with gener¬ 
ating the use of the Viennese “Quadrat-Motif.” This motif, a 
repetitive square, is found either stamped in brass banding cir¬ 
cling the top of the piece, or as attached squares of brass or 
German silver. During the same period, the “Quadrat-Motif” 
was also cut into the handles of spoons and other utensils. 

A few Roycroft items, bookends and desk set blotter 
trays, carried raised copper designs in Art Nouveau motifs. The 
most popular of these seems to have been the poppy motif. 

While pleasant to look at, these designs often lack the elegance 

of the hammered and planished pieces ornamented only by the 
stamped Roycroft mark. 


For an 18-month period beginning in 1908, Burt Barnes 
worked as an illustrator at the Roycroft. His illustrations for 

The Doctors; A Satire In Four Seizures, Hubbard's satirical 
parody of the medical profession, and the back covers on Vol. 
28-29 of The Philistine, are excellent examples of his abilities. 

In 1890, Barnes went to Chicago and received his only 
formal art training at the Chicago Art Institute from October, 

1891, to November, 1892. During this period, Barnes worked 
as a commercial artist and illustrator. An exhibition of his 
drawings was given in that city; and, in 1895, several of 
Barnes' paintings were included in the Chicago Art Institute's 
“Eighth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture by 
American Artists.” 

Barnes was primarily a painter. The expressiveness in 
many of his works was unusual for American paintings of this 
period. In 1900, he went to Europe for eight years, continu¬ 
ing his work. He spent two years at St. Ives, an artists' colony 
in Cornwall, England, and although there are accounts of his 
work, no paintings from this period have been found. 

After his Roycroft period, Barnes wrote and illustrated 
a children's book, Scissors Mother Goose, in 1910, then re¬ 
turned to Chicago and worked as an illustrator for several 
companies. Barnes continued his painting career, but never 
seemed to seek recognition. His work combined naturalistic 
qualities with the light elements of Impressionist studies. He 
skillfully manipulated color, line and pattern as abstractions 
and pure elements. In 1924, Burt Barnes became ill and 
never painted again. He died in 1947. 28 


JEROME CONNORS 

Jerome Connors came to East Aurora in 1898 from 
Salem, Mass., when he was 21 years old. Hubbard supposedly 
met him on a lecture tour and convinced him the Roycroft 
could use his talents, and he could use the Roycroft. 

Connors, a sculptor and designer, was asked to develop 
a department of sculpture, ironwork, stonecutting and ceram¬ 
ics. Felix Shay, a fellow Roycrofter, described Connors as, 

“A wild Irishman with the head of a cameo—flashing black 
eyes, raven hair, chiseled jaws, a beak of a nose and the arms 

of a blacksmith.” 29 


‘PeMOHalttUb 


The Roycroft style, inspired by William Morris, established 
and promoted by Hubbard, and hand-wrought by hundreds of 
workers, was largely determined by a number of individual art¬ 
ist/craftsmen who joined the Roycroft for a short period of 
time. 
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The three-quarter lifesize statue of Elbert Hubbard which 
now stands in the yard of the East Aurora Junior High School, 
across the street from the Roycroft Campus, was the major 
work Connors produced while at the Roycroft. “Saint Jer- 
ome,” as he was nicknamed by Hubbard, also forged the mas¬ 
sive iron hinges on all the doors of the Roycroft buildings and 
designed one book, Dreams, by Olive Schreiner, in the Art 
Nouveau style. 

Hubbard and his Roycrofters were intensely human. 

The realities of their lives are seen in the often amusing stor¬ 
ies still passed around that reveal their follies and fortunes. 

One such story concerns “Saint Jerome.” 

Connors’ studio was on the upper floor of an old barn. 
He worked for nearly a year on a massive group statue, am¬ 
bitiously titled, “The Marriage of Art and Industry.” He 
planned to install it on the Roycroft lawn. One evening, a 
tremendous crashing sound shattered the shop’s stillness and 
the Roycrofters hurried over to find Connors’ studio in ruins. 
The beams supporting the second floor had given way under 
the great weight of the statue and it crashed to the ground, 
smashing into thousands of pieces. So much for the marriage 
of art and industry. 

After leaving the Roycroft, Jerome Connors became a 
sculptor of some recognition and received several commissions 
in the Washington, D.C., area. 


JULES MAURICE GASPARD 

Jules Maurice Gaspard was a middle-aged gentleman 
when he succeeded Otto Schneider as a portrait artist at the 
Roycroft His specialty works were the engraved portraits 
that appeared as frontispieces in the monthly issue of the 
Little J ourneys. 

His portrait of Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the Christian 
Science religion, was one of his best works. It was, however, 
never used in the Roycroft article, “Little Journey to the Home 
of Mary Baker Eddy.” Gaspard, himself a Christian Scientist, 
objected to some comments Hubbard made in the article and 
refused to allow his portrait to be used, even though Hubbard 
was paying him to produce it. Hubbard thought over the prob¬ 
lem and allowed the portrait to remain unused. Gaspard later 
showed the work to Mrs. Eddy, and it became her official 

portrait. It was used for a time as the frontispiece for Science 
and Health, the Christian Scientists’ handbook. 31 


DARD HUNTER 


Unlike most Roycrofters, Dard Hunter, the son of a news¬ 
paper editor and publisher, had grown up with a knowledge of 
typography and design, and a firm ability in furniture building 
and other crafts. However, like many Roycrofters, Hunter be¬ 
came aware of the East Aurora concern through The Philistine, 

He was a 19-year-old student at Ohio State University 
when in 1903, he heard of the Roycroft. His love of paper, 
books and bookmaking had been widened by the Kelmscott 
and Doves books he studied at Ohio State; and, unable to visit 

England, he decided to spend a portion of his summer vacation 
in East Aurora. 


ALEXIS FOURNIER 


Alexis Fournier described himself as being of “ . , . 
French descent, born on the Fourth of July on an Indian re¬ 
servation! ”30 Taken for truth or not, it aptly characterizes 

this colorful Roycroft character. 

Fournier was more or less a “Roycrofter-at-1arge.’’ He 
lived in the village of East Aurora and used the Roycroft as a 
home base throughout his artistic career. A noted American 

Impressionist painter of the period, he traveled to France to 
paint the homes of the Barbizon painters. These works cul¬ 
minated in “The Homes of the Barbizon Masters 
exhibit in New York City in 1910. 

Fournier’s major works for the Roycroft were the three- 
foot murals which still line the salon walls of the Roycroft 
Inn. Entitled “Scenes of Civilization,” they contain many 
English/American pastoral and nocturnal scenes. Although 
now aged and dirty, they are still a venerable example of the 
American Impressionist style. Pastel colors and sweet vig¬ 
nettes romanticize a civilization’s milieu. Another large can¬ 
vas, “Canals of Venice,” hangs at the end of the I nn’s banquet 
room. 


During his stay, Hunter built a few pieces of furniture 

and designed several objects in iron and copper for Pete Robarge 

to make in the blacksmith shop. Hubbard asked Hunter to 
remain at the Roycroft shop. Hunter gladly accepted, saying 
later 


. . . it seemed a perfectly natural place for me to be . . . 

My parents thought I should accept, as they looked upon the 

. 

Roycroft Shop as a school—as indeed it was, although with too 

much leeway and insufficient direction.” 32 


a one-man 


Hunter became a skilled designer in all areas of Roycroft 
production, and was the third major book designer to join the 
staff. One of his first assignments was the design and construc¬ 
tion of stained glass windows for the Roycroft Inn. He was 
sent to study at the New York firm of J. and R. Lamb, archi¬ 
tects of church interiors, and returned within a few weeks to 
design and construct the windows. 

Hunter was not content with this first set of tulip design 
windows, feeling they were gaudy, stilted and repulsive. On a 
November morning, he smashed the windows and waited for 
Mr. Hubbard to enter the dining room. Hubbard was under¬ 
standing, but remarked, “Dard, if you feel inclined to smash 
your next set of windows, please wait until summertime.” 
Hunter’s second set of windows, a design of conventionalized 
roses in subdued white and green glass, are still in the dining 
room of the Roycroft Inn. 


East Aurora was home to Fournier. He was the artist 
in residence, court painter of the Roycroft Several of his 
smaller works are owned by Roycroft descendants, and each 
is a beautiful example of his talents. One, owned by Mrs. 
Nancy Hubbard Brady, Elbert Hubbard’s granddaughter, is a 
portrait of Mrs. Brady as a little girl. It is a delicate render¬ 
ing of a small child with golden hair. In an interview, she 
remembered being told that Alexis Fournier was using his last 
tube of French paint for her curls. 
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earlier Roycroft Books. He straightened the curving organic 
line of the Art Nouveau style to give a sense of angularity to 
his forms. Hunter admitted that this angularity was inspired 
by the early 20th century trends in the Viennese decorative 
arts. He continued in this style and eventually discarded all 
reference to the layouts and typography of the earlier Kelm- 
scott and Roycroft books. 

Still, somewhat in the Doves Press tradition, Hunter de¬ 
signed pages whose character is almost wholly dependent upon 
the style and spacing of letters. He also designed the typeface 
that became the Roycroft trademark. A complete listing of 

books designed by Hunter appears in the appendix. 


As Hunter’s work in stained glass continued, he made 
the lovely lamps that now hang in the Roycroft Inn, and later 
several desk lamps. The latter incorporated leaded glass shades 
of varying designs or motifs with wood or copper bases. 

Hubbard subscribed to a number of notable European art 
magazines: Dekorative Kunst , Deutsches Kunst und Deko- 
ration, and Dekorative Vorbiider. Hunter studied each new 
volumn and through them became aware of the “modern” ten¬ 
dency in design. This influence became quickly apparent, and 
Hunter’s book designs launched a distinctively modern appear¬ 
ance in Roycroft publications. His designs communicated a 
sense of clarity and concreteness which was often lacking in 


Samuel Warner’s designs are observed in the following Roycroft publications: 33 

Journal of Koheleth 
All Baba by Fra Elbertus 

The Essay of Friendship by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Golden River by John Ruskin 
The City of Tagaste by Fra Elbertus 
Maud by Alfred Tennyson 
Poems by Edgar Allan Poe 
Old John Burroughs 
Hamlet by William Shakespeare 

**So Here Then Is The Last Ride by Robert Browning 
A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens 


1896 


1899 


1899 


1900 


1900 


1900 


1901 


1901 


1902 


1900 


1902 


Some of William Wallace Denslow’s outstanding designs and illustrations may be found in the following Roycroft publications: 34 

Art and Life by Vernon Lee, pseudonym of Violet Page 
Ruskin-Turner essay by Elbert Hubbard 
Love Ballads of XVIth Century 
Sesame and Lilies by John Ruskin 
As It Seems to Me by Elbert Hubbard 
The Dipsy Chanty by Rudyard Kipling 
Ballads of a Book Worm by Irving Browne 
The Deserted Village by Oliver Goldsmith 
Sonnets from the Portuguese by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Confessions of an Opium Eater by Thomas De Quincey 
Rime of Ye Ancient Mariner by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (3 editions) 

Cartoons on back covers of The Philistine 


1896 


1896 


1897 


1897 


1898 


1898 


1899 


1898 


1898 


1898 


1899 


1898, 1908, 1909 
1896-1900 


Designs by Dard Hunter are included in the following Roycroft publications: 35 

Nature by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Rip Van Winkle by Washington Irving 

Justinian and Theodora (A play) by Elbert and Alice Hubbard 

The Battle of Waterloo by Victor Hugo 

White Hyacinths by Elbert Hubbard 

Woman’s Work by Alice Hubbard 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (3 editions) 

Manhattan by Joseph I. C. Clarke 

Complete Writings of Elbert Hubbard 

Pig-Pen Pete by Elbert Hubbard 

The Fra 


1905 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1907 


1908 


1908, 1910, 1913 


1910 


1908-1915 


1914 


1908 
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A unique segment of the Arts and Crafts Movement which swept the United States in the late 19th and early 20th centuries is 
represented in this exhibit. The Roycroft shops were begun as a printery in 1895, by Elbert Hubbard, an American promoter of social 

change through art. 

As it developed, the Roycroft grew to include a press which produced fine books of poetry and prose and two major periodicals, 
The PhiHistine and The Fra; and shops producing furniture, leather crafts and copperware. Through Hubbard, the initial printery be- 

progressive American institution that sponsored social and cultural enlightenment through its publications, products and 






p 




came a 
programs. 










The unusual combination of commercial industry with aesthetic ideals of quality and craftsmanship encouraged a heightened 
social consciousness that became characteristic of the Roycroft. It is these elements which we feel merit the intensive survey of 

Roycroft craft items contained in this exhibit. 

We hope through this show to promote a better understanding of the work, philosophy and ideals of Elbert Hubbard and the 
Roycroft, and in doing so, provide greater insight into the larger Arts and Crafts Movement in American art. 
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